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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
An Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
in Philadelphia, to its Members. 


Impressed with the serious evils resulting from 
the present unsettled and disunited condition of 
our religious Society, and painfully convinced 
that the innovations made on the doctrines and 
testimonies held by Friends ever since they were 

thered to be a distinct people, have not only 
aa up the harmony that once existed through- 
out the body, but that they are also leading 
those who adopt them away from the Scriptural, 
self-denying religion promulgated by our fore- 
fathers, pa assimilating them to the more out- 
ward belief and practices of other professors, we 
are concerned once more to address our fellow- 
members. It is our earnest desire not to fall 
short in the performance of our duty, so far as 
we may be enabled, to guard them from the 
dangers which abound, and to induce them, by 
living up to the requirements of our holy re- 
ligion, to build upon Christ Jesus, the Rock of 
ages and foundation of many generations. 

In the Address issued by our Yearly Meeting 
in 1868, some of the more important doctrines 
and testimonies held by Friends are set forth, 
and several of the perversions of and innovations 


upon them that have crept into the Society of 


latter time, are pointed out and testified against. 
To this document we would again call the atten- 
tion of our members, without reiterating what 
was then said respecting those innovations, nor 
the concern of the Yearly Meeting in relation 
to their existence and spread. But we may not 
shut our eyes to the fact that other and more 
mature fruits, springing from the same root as 
was then warned against, have been and still are 
being produced. 

The fear then tenderly expressed relative to 
the character of many of what are called Bible 
schools, and their tendency to foster undue ac- 
tivity in things supposed to belong to the know- 
ledge and spread of the gospel, has been con- 
firmed arid increased by the conviction, that 
while the teaching and study thus pursued, irre- 
spective of the unfoldings of the Holy Spirit, 
often lead to a knowledge that puffeth up rather 
than edifieth, this has induced some to introduce 
into our meetings for worship that which they 
have thus attained, under the character of gos- 
pel ministry, and that this source of spiritual 
weakness is often painfully apparent. 

The appointment of meetings specially for 
vocal prayer, predetermining in some cases what 
is to be prayed for ; the inducements held out, at 
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times, in these and other meetings, to engage in- 


‘dividuals, or even the whole company, to go on 


their knees and utter supplications, also encour- 
aging them to make what is termed open confes- 
ston and consecration, or to recite their religious 
experiences; however they may be plead for as 
being practised among some other religious So- 
cieties, we are persuaded are fitted te awaken 
mere emotional excitement, rather than that 
deep, heartfelt, spiritual exercise which we be- 
lieve an essential qualification for such engage- 
ments, and which, when experienced, is always 
the effect of the immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit ; and, therefore, that their tendency is to 
hinder the work of true religion in the heart. 

The weakening, stumbling effect of a disregard 
of that plainness of dress and manners which, 
from the earliest days of our Society, has dis- 
tinguished Friends from the community around 
them, becomes more and more apparent, as the 
door which it opens invites to departures from 
other of our Christian testimonies, and by the 
excuse it furnishes to the young or inexperienced 
—when those occupying conspicuous positions 
in meetings indulge in it—to comply with the 
vain fashions and customs of the world: thus 
giving evidence that the change has its origin 
in a desire to shun the cross, and eseape the 
mortification of being thought singular or nar- 
row-minded. 

While believing that there is a making melody 
in the heart, and a singing thus with the spirit 
and with the understanding, we cannot approve 
or give countenance to the introduction of sing- 
ing or music into our meetings for worship. As 
Friends cannot adopt a form of words prepared 
beforehand and committed to memory, to i re- 
cited in meeting as an act of worship, so we be- 
lieve such productions cannot be rendered less 
sidestioute by singing them; while by acting 
on the natural senses and feelings, vocal or in- 
strumental music may deceive into the supposi- 
tion that the solemn act of worship has been per- 
formed, when the right preparation of the heart 
therefor has been unfelt. The practice is one 
which, with the exception of a very few instances 
occurring among the early converts in its in- 
fancy, Friends as a Society have discarded ever 
sinee their rise, though within a short time at- 
tempts have been made to introduce it in some 
meetings. 

Highly as Friends have ever esteemed the 
Holy Scriptures, and strongly as they have urged 
upon the members to make themselves familiar 
with their contents, yet we believe the practice 
of reading them in meetings for Divine worship 
is out of place ; as not constituting a part of wor- 
ship, and that it ought not to be sanctioned. 

The introduction of these innovations among 
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speak or pray, and what it will do or leave un- 
done, at its pleasure, has been either greatly 
lowered or let fall to the ground. 

Believing the practices referred to to be in- 
consistent with the principles of Friends relative 
to ministry, prayer, the exercises proper in our 
meetings for worship, and our not being con- 
formed to this world, we feel bound to declare 
our disunity with them, whether practised by 
our own members, or by others coming among 
us, whose conduct or appearance set at naught 
these testimonies, as ever held by Friends. It 
is with sorrow that we have felt ourselves called 
at this time to refer to these departures, and in 
gospel love we would caution our fellow-members 
against giving them sanction. They are alarm- 
ingly tending to carry many back to the observy- 
ance of the beggarly elements and ordinances 
out of which the Lord Almighty brought our 
forefathers ; and we affectionately entreat those 
who may have been incautiously led into them, 
to give up a course which must disqualify them 
to unite in a consistent maintenance of all our 
doctrines and testimonies. We earnestly desire 
an increase of true gospel fellowship, and Chris- 
tian concern to watch over one another for good ; 
that so unity and strength may be increased “ to 
stand fast in one Spirit, with one mind, striving 
together for the faith of the gospel.” 

While thus expressing our disunity with these 
changes recently brought into the Rociety, and 
affectionately warning our members against them, 
under a full belief that they are adverse to the 
Scriptural and spiritual principles which have 
characterized the profession of Friends, we are 
prone with a clear sense that they are not the 
only causes of that want of the life and power 
of the religion of Christ which is too prevalent 
among us. It cannot be denied that many of 
our members are living much below the high 
standard of the profession they make as Friends. 
That through the blinding, benumbing influence 
of the god of this world, many are so engrossed 
with its cares, its lusts, its friendships, and its 
deceitful riches, as to be lukewarm and ¢areless 
about the great work of the regeneration and 
sanctification of their souls ; which can be effeet- 
ed only by the transforming, creative power of 
Christ, the living and eternal Word, through 
the instrumentality of his Holy Spirit. Our 
Lord hath panty taught that the gate by which 
the way to heaven is entered is straight, and the 
way itself is narrow; that whosoever forsaketh 
not all that he hath, cannot be his diseiple; and 
that he that taketh not his cross and folleweth 
after Him, is not worthy of Him. These decla- 
rations of the Author of eternal salvation make 
it evident that all who are in earnest in seeking 
that salvation, must submit to the crucifixion of 


us has naturally led to a close association of|self, with all its deceitful lusts, and to renuncia- 


many with members of other Societies, engaging 
with them in what is termed religious or mission 
work, and thereby the hands of such have be- 
come weakened, so that the testimony Friends 
are required to bear against a hireling ministry, 
and against a ministry that can fix its own time 
for preaching and praying on what subject it will 


tion of the pomps and vanities, the corrupt max- 
ims and manners of the world, which is at enmity 
with God, The whole teaching of our Saviour 
inculeates that self-denial, humility, meekness, 
willingness to suffer for righteousness’ sake, in 
short, holiness before the Lord, are inseparable 
from a thorough compliance with the terms of 
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come their enemies. May all “gird up the|manufacture in all its stages from the first man-| entertainments, horse-racing, gaming and such 





loins of their minds, be sober and hope to the|ipulation of the raw material to the end. other diversions as are productive of idleness, 

end.” 8. C. The system of adoption, by which the imperial] dissipation and a general depravity of principles 
Orleans Co., N. Y., 4th mo. 8th, 1876. line and the families of the nobility have been|and manners.” 

continued for so many centuries, also extends to| _Is it strange that Christian citizens, observing 

Japanese Paper. the families of these artisans. If the son of a|with alarm the growing laxity of morals, are 

In Japan, paper finds a very wide field of|paper-maker does not wish to follow the trade of} striving to bring Souk the government to see the 


usefulness outside of the commoner but perhaps] his father, he seeks adoption in a family devoted principles of that earlier and better time?— 
more important applications, for writing, print-|to some more congenial line of business; and his} Christian Statesman. 
ing, wrapping and wall yi ers. The peculiar} father adopts another son. | In like manner a cele- 
strength and toughness 0 Sannin paper fit it} brated sword-maker, having no son of his own, Scientific Notes. 
for many uses which would hardly be antici-| will continue the renowned name of his cow The Influence of Ammonia upon the Color of 
pated. Japanese paper handkerchiefs, with which by adopting the most promising young black-| Plants.—If flowers, originally of a violet hue, 
we are all familiar, are quite soft and pleasant to|smith of his acquaintance. are exposed to the vapor of ammonia, even 
use, and at the same time nearly as tough as} Inthe paper-maker’s familyall share the work ;; much diluted, a greenish color appears. This 
cloth ; and from twisted strips of paper torn|men, women and children, from the old and de-| change has been observed to take place when 
from these, an excellent string may be extem-|crepit grand-parent to his little grandson, a pre-| such flowers are exposed to tobacco smoke, on 
porized, really quite strong and serviceable. cocious boy five or six years old. : account of the small amount of ammoniacal 
In Japanese houses, paper not only covers the} The paper-mulberry shrubs which supply the| matter which it contains. When exposed to 
walls and ceilings, but is used on the light slid-| raw material for paper-making, are grown by|the fumes of ammonia, blue, violet and purple 
ing doors which divide one room from another,|farmers in the vicinity of these villages, on the/ flowers have been observed to change to a 
and on the folding screens which protect from}borders of their rice fields, or on the narrow| beautiful green, red-colored flowers to become 
the too abundant drafts. Light wooden frames,| ridges of earth which divide one rice field from} black, and white flowers to turn yellow. The 
on which a single thickness of paper is stretched,| another, and very rarely on ground specially} flower of the fuschia with white and red tints, 
form the windows, admitting light but not sun-| devoted to the purpose. was observed to change to yellow, blue and 
shine, and air in plenty but not wind. These} The Japanese paper, excellent as it is, does green. Flowers thus changed, when plunged 
paper shoji, however, as might be expected, fail| not supply all the wants of the ople ; and this} into pure water, retained their new colors for 
completely against rain, and must be supple-|account would be imperfect did I not allude to} several hours, but finally returned to their 
mented by sliding to, or outside wooden storm|the manufacture of paper from rags, after foreign| original hues. Itis also stated that the flowers 
doors. methods, which is now being conducted on a} of the aster, which are naturally inodorous 
Made waterproof with oil, paper serves for|large scale in several parts of Japan. In Tokio] acquire an agreeable perfume under the influ- 
umbrella covers and rain coats, and in large|alone there are three or more paper-mills, fitted) ence of ammonia. 
sheets is used to protect baggage and merchan-| with the most approved American and English} Jnsect Powders.—Within a few years various 
dise. machinery, and capable of turning out large quan-| substances have been sold under this name ; 
In the form of an admirable artificial leather, | tities of paper. The Government consumes large] some of but very little value. On the high- 
it is used for pocket-books, boxes, &e. amounts of foreign writing paper; the newspa-| lands of Thibet, Tartary and China, the herds- 
An inferior pasteboard is also made from _pa-| pers use foreign printing paper; and the educa-| men have for a long period been accustomed 
per, which is sometimes used for boxes. Thin| tional institutions require, in addition to these,|to burn a substance inside their tents, in order 
sheets of wood, however, cut by hand with a|drawing paper, book paper, &c. All of these by its smoke to protect themselves against 
large plane, being both cheaper and better,|are now made in Japan ; and it seems likely that| the clouds of gnats and mosquitoes which in- 
usually replace this material. the rude and — Fry of making paper] fest those countries at certain scasons. This 
Articles of papier-mache are common, but are| by hand, which I have described in these pages,| substance, it is stated, is derived from the Py- 
usually disguised by lacquer, and can hardly|is soon destined to disappear before the power of| rethrum carneum and P. roseum, two plants 
be distinguished from ordinary wooden lacquer|machinery, which makes a better paper, at less| growing wild in the Caucasus, and also largely 
ware. ‘ cost, from inferior and less expensive material.| cultivated there. Another variety has lately 
Japanese paper is usually made from the inner|—Henry S. Munroe. been introduced which is believed to be more 
bark of the paper-mulberry, (Broussonetia papy- powerful in its effects than those above men- 
rifera,) and is always made by hand, and is tioned, and consists of the flowers of the Py- 
therefore of necessity made in small sheets; the rethrum cinerivfolium, a plant growing wild 
more common size, known as hanshi, being about in Dalmatia. The insecticide properties of 


nine and a half by twelve and a half inches, the Pyrethrum (a genus of the Composite), 
though both larger and smaller sizes are used to appear to reside in the discoid portion of the 


a limited extent. flower, which, in the case of the Dalmatian 
The paper as generally sold is unsized, the species, is larger than in the others, and it is 
thick india ink used for writing, rendering size only when dried that they become fully effec- 
unnecessary ; but there is a special paper called tive. The “powder” should consist only of 
ro-biki, or bidorogami, very thin and translucent, this portion of the plant. 
used for blank books, &c., which forms an ex-|degradation, and retards the elevation of her| Fish Raising.—Within the past few years, 
ception to this rule. The size used in the man-|sex. And, for reasons palpable to all well in-! much attention has been given to this subject, 
ufacture of this paper, is said to be made from|formed persons, the same argument is justly|and in several of the northern States, Com- 
the bark of a species of Hydrangea, (H. Pani-| urged, with steadily increasing force as years go| missioners have been appointed for the pur- 
culata.) by, against the dancing customs in vogue in| pose of fostering the preservation and calti- 
Paper is usually made in small villages,|modern society. Is it strange that the Christian| vation of our valuable food fishes, and the 
of which all the inhabitants are paper-makers,|church, whose work is so largely the elevation|introduction of other species from distant 
the town being devoted to this industry alone. {of woman, and which is dependent so largely on| points. “There is also a Commission under 
Similar villages of potters, brass-founders, nail-|Christian womanhood for her success, lifts up, in| appointment by the United States Govern- 
makers and vermicelli manufacturers are quite} all her branches, a uniform and stringent testi-| ment. 
common ; having sometimes an assignable cause|mony against both the stage-play and the dance?|_ In Pennsylvania, the State Commissioners 
for their location in the abundance or cheapness|The American Congress, soon after the declara-| report that the introduction of California 
of raw material, but usually placed without re-|tion of Independence, passed the following reso-| salmon has proved a success, and that they 
gard to the special fitness of the region, having] lution :— believe that in a few years, both the Delaware 
been first established by some prince or daimio| “ Whereas, true religion and good morals are|and Susquehanna will abound with this fine 
to suit the necessity or convenience of his little|the only solid foundation of public liberty and/ fish. Considerable effort has also been made 
kingdom. happiness : to introduce the salmon trout into the rivers 
Although thus associated in villages, there| “ Resolved, that it be, and hereby is, earnestly| of Pennsylvania ; 67,500 of the young having 
seems to be little or no co-operation between the| recommended to the several States, to take the been distributed for this purpose. 
different paper-makers; each family or house|most effectual measures for the encouragement] In 1875, the United States Fish Commis- 
being complete in itself, and carrying on the'thereof, and for the suppression of theatrical! sioner, distributed a large number of young 





For “The Friend.” 



















































Selected for “The Friend.” 

The Theatre-—There are institutions and cus- 
toms among us, countenanced, patronized, vindi- 
cated by Christian men and women, which are, 
in this respect, essentially heathenish and utterly 
revolting. Such an institution is the theatre. 
The theatre of to-day is the enemy of women. 
It looks back to heathenism, and, if allowed, 
would speedily carry us there. The woman who 
patronizes it or apologizes for it, assists in the 
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shad, artificially hatched, to several of the 
larger rivers of the country, including the 
Mississippi. These were hatched at an estab- 
ment under the care of James W. Milner, near 
Holyoke, on the Connecticut River, whence 
about 2,000,000 young fish were turned into 
the Connecticut, and 1,370,000 distributed to 
other places; so that the waters of nearly 
every State east of the Missouri River it is 
hoped will be benefited thereby. By artifi- 
cial hatching, it appears that a much larger 
proportion of the eggs perfect, than when 
they are subjected to the often adverse con- 
ditions of our streams. In the latter case it 
is estimated that not more than one egg in a 
thousand produces a young fish capable of pro- 
viding for itself; but in the former, there is a 
probability that of one thousand eggs taken, 
nine hundred at least will become perfect fish. 
Experiments made at the shad hatching es- 
tablishment on the Susquehanna River below 
the Columbia Dam, show that an average of 
about 18,500 eggs may be obtained from a 
single fish. 

The New York State Commissioners in mak- 
ing their Seventh Annual Report state, that 
in 1874, 5,000,000 young shad were hatched 
and turned into the Hudson River, and that 
the yield of mature shad has shown a steady 
increase from year to year. Larger hauls 
were made in 1875 than had been known for 
many years, and the fish appeared to be every- 
where more abundant than formerly. The 
abundance of this fish in our northern rivers 
during the present season may be, in part, 
owing to the cold of the late spring, which no 
doubt prevented them from visiting our south- 
ern rivers in their usual numbers. The in- 
creased yield of the fishery, was accompanied 
with a reduction in the market price, which 
was considerably less than the average of the 
past few years. 

Among the subjects which have engaged 
the attention of the Commissioners, are the 
introduction of shad into the great lakes, the 
increase of the black and Oswego bass, and 
the propagation of the white fish, salmon-trout 
and grayling. The N. Y. Commissioners pro- 
pose, in addition to the above, to pay particu- 
lar attention to the raising of brook trout by 
artificial means, and hope by their extensive 
arrangements to be able to supply a certain 
quantity of the spawn of the young fish of 
this species to almost all applicants. Steps 
have been taken to introduce the shad and 
salmon into the lakes of Minnesota and Ver- 
mont, to stock the waters of New Hampshire 
with whitefish from Lake Champlain, and to 
increase the propagation of the shad, the 
striped and black bass, and the California 
salmon in the waters of Virginia. 

The value as food of the product of our 
rivers and lakes, may be estimated from the 
amount annually consumed in the city of 
Washington, as reported by the Inspector of 
Marine Products of that city. By this table 
it appears, that in 1875 there were brought 
to that market 464,215 shad; 1,674,465 her- 
ring ; 557,203 “ bunches of fish ;” 1,240 stur- 
geon ; weighing in all 7,002,049 pounds. The 
greater proportion of these were derived from 
=~ Potomac and lower parts of Chesapeake 

ay. 

Ready Methods of Obtaining Cool Water.—In 
Australia a large bucket made of sail-cloth or 
stout canvas about four feet high and ten in- 
ches in diameter is filled with water, covered 
with a thick piece of flannel, and hung up 
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under a tree or elsewhere in the shade. The 
constant evaporation in that dry atmosphere, 
which is increased when there is a breeze, re- 
duces the temperature of the water so that it 
becomes very appreciably lower than tbat of 
the surrounding air. For a long period ves- 
sels of porous earthenware have been used in 
India for the same purpose. 


Selected. 
LOOK UP. 


When sorrow’s dark and heavy pall 
O’erspreads thy hopes, benighting all, 
ok up. 


When stung by sin, and vexed by fear, 
And the Avenger draweth near, 
Look up. 


When weary of the inward strife, 
And longing for that “ higher life,” 
Look up. 


What though the sky is robed in night ? 
The darkest hour precedes the light ! 
Look up. 


When Pisgah’s height thy feet shall tread, 

And circling glory crowns thy head, 
Look up. 

If all is dark, or all is light; 

Live thou by faith, and not by sight; 
Look up. 


By sorrow be thy patience tried, 
And let thy joy be sanctified ; 
Look 


up. 


Selected. 
ALL THINGS PERISH SAVE VIRTUE. 


Sweet morn—so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose—whose fragrance now I crave, 
To glad my sense and joy mine eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet Spring—so full of shine and showers, 
It makes the weary spirit sigh, 
To think, with all thy herbs and flowers, 
That thou must die. 


And all the bright and glistening train 
Of stars that stud the deep blue sky 
Must they all perish—none remain 
To glad the eye? 


And vales, and fields, and rushing streams, 
And mountains that invade the sky, 
Are they as baseless as our dreams ? 
And must they die? 


And all that’s beautiful and fair 
On Nature’s face—love’s melody, 
That makes sweet music of the air, 
All—all must die! 


And man, frail form of senseless clay, 
Tho’ now his glance is proud and high, 
Perchance upon this passing day 
He too may die! 


But the bright soul ?—+that, shrined within 
The quenchless light in mortal form— 
Tho’ dimmed by misery and sin, 
Defies the worm. 


When all the stars shall fade away, 
And suns in their own blaze expire, 
And trackless comets cease to stray 
With wand’ring fire, 


The soul shall ever live, nor know 

The lapse of time, but dwell on high, 
And share—in endless joy or woe— 

Eternity. 
— Powell. 
———~>+e—___ 
“You may not see the purpose 

Why your hearts are pierced and riven, 
But with a firm undoubting trust, 

Look ever np to Heaven.” 


Daniel Bowly, Jr. 


ae esteemed correspondent in Ohio writes: 
“Having recently read an account of Daniel 
Bowly, Jr.,in ‘ Piety Promoted,’ volume third, 
I thought there was much contained therein 
suitable for the present time, when the minds 
of so many amongst us seem taken up with 
the pleasures of this world, together with the 
we pursuit after its treasures. 

felt like calling attention particularly to 
his remarks on the favor he considered it to 
be a member of our Socicty ; also on attend- 
ing places of diversion, the encumbrances and 
fatigues of business, plainness of dress, &c. 
If the editors see proper, I should like to see 
it placed before the readers of ‘‘The Friend.”] 

Eighth mo. 3d, 1876. 


Daniel Bowly, Jr., son of Daniel and Sarah 
Bowly of Cirencester, Gloucestershire, was a 
young man possessed of a good understanding, 
and an amiable disposition ; the pliability of 
which, together with an employment which 
frequently exposed him to temptation, pro- 
moted, though it did not sanction, a wide de- 
viation in conduct from those religious prin- 
ciples in which he had been educated. Of 
this deviation he became fully sensible in the 
course of a long illness; which he often ac- 
knowledged to be a mercy from that divine 
Providence, whose fatherly care had many 
times preserved him from sudden death when 
unprepared. 

In the commencement of the disorder, which 
proved a consumption, his mind appeared to 
be deeply affected with the danger of his sit- 
uation, though he then expressed but little 
of his feelings. As his weakness increased, 
he remarked how exceedingly awful the pros- 
pect of the final change appeared ; and he 
earnestly desired that he might know a fit- 
ness for eternity, and-that when the time 
came, the Divine Presence might be near. His 
past conduct, he said, had been very errone- 
ous; but that his supplication for forgiveness 
had, in his illness, been attended with such 
sweet refreshment, that he hoped it might be 
according to his desires. At other times, his 
sins appeared so great that he could hardly 
entertain a hope it would be well with him. 
“ What can be expected,” said he, “from a 
death-bed repentance? That is a time when 
all would gladly be saved. There will not 
probably be an opportunity given me of prov- 
ing my sincerity, by an amendment of life; 
so that men may doubt it ; but the omniscient 
Being knoweth how far I am sincere, and I 
hope, if it really be so, it will be accepted by 
Him: yet there is nothing equal to a proper 
dedication of time in health.” 

Another time, he said, “I hope the Almighty 
will forgive my sins. It is mercy alone that 
can save me, who have devoted so much of 
my life to business, and the amusements of this 
world; pleasure as it is generally called ; but 
it isa strange sort of pleasure. It is pain, I 
feel it pain.” 

In another opportunity, he said, ‘“‘ What I 
have to deliver, is from a prospect of the aw- 
fulness of death, which in a short time will 
be my lot. Mankind in general are certainly 
under strong delusion ; yet how kindly the 
Almighty condescends, from time to time, to 
give a degree of his light and help! But man 
may outlive this day of grace, which, through 
the merciful mediation of my dear Saviour, is 
now extended to me.” 

At another season, appearing much dis- 





—_—_—_ 


tressed, he desired his sister to read a chapter 
in the Bible to him ; after which he broke forth 
in earnest and pathetic exhortation to those 
present, to prepare whilst time and health 
were afforded; saying, that a little encour- 
agement, during the reading, had been given 
for himself; and that he believed it was for 
some one present he had been so tried; add- 
ing, ‘‘I long that my friends would begin the 
work of religion in the life of it, for if the first 
offers are slighted, oh! how does the visita- 
tion deaden on the mind! It appears to me 
as though my own redemption is now nearly 
completed, and that I may be detained here 
for the good of others; and I hope if there 
be anything to be done, the Almighty will 
enable me to do it.” 

He also said, “ How comfortable would it 
be to meet my relations in that state of hap- 
piness, where I believe a residence to be pre- 
paring for my soul! I believe the Almighty 
detains me here as an example of his great 
mercy, and as a warning to some; but | ear- 
nestly entreat none will depend upon the same 
singular act of mercy. All the friendships of 
this world must be given up; and, if the mind 
be not illuminated with an immediate proof 
of the presence of our dear Saviour, yet it 
should be resigned, and prepare itself for the 
reception thereof, by a surrender of every. 
thing which does not appear consistent with 
a state of preparation.” 

One time, speaking of trade, and that he 
seemed glad he had done with it, he said, “I 
hope I am not hardened or insensible of my 
state. I have earnestly supplicated for re- 
pentance, and have sometimes experienced 
something like touching the hem of the gar- 
ment; but not quite so neither, as that was 
fully efficacious; but this lasted only for a 
time, and I seemed again left. In the fore- 
part of my illness, a few times I asked for 
recovery, if consistent with the Divine will ; 
with desires to be strengthened to lead a dif- 
ferent life from my past; and to serve that 
good master whose doctrines I have, as it 
were, trampled under foot; but I have since 
seen the favor it may be to me to be taken 
from such a trial.” 

He said also, ‘‘What a favor it is to be 
members of our Society! Its rules forbid 
nothing that is good for us. How earnestly 
do I wish my near connections, in particular, 
may keep to the truth! Though the path 
may appear hard at first, yet as they follow 
their Leader witb a single eye, it will become 
more easy. ‘There may be times of with- 
drawing of the Divine Presence, and then the 
enemy will seek to enter: but by earnest sup- 
plication, preservation will be granted, and 
at times a comforting foretaste of future hap. 
piness ; and the prospect of getting every day 
nearer to such an incomprehensible reward, 
is a favor beyond expression.” 

“ How little satisfaction results from a life 
of pleasure, attending places of diversion, &c. 
Ah, the disappointments such meet with! I 
believe bitter portions are often their lot.” 
He observed how he had been struck, when 
at those places of amusement, with a convic- 
tion that he was far more blameable than his 
companions, who had not sv guarded an edu- 
cation ; that, however innocently some of them 
attended, it was not so with him. 

Embracing one of his brothers with great 
tenderness, he desired him to attend to what 
he had said, which was not in his own will ; 
but, he believed, through the Spirit of Christ, 
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who in his unspeakable mercy had made of 
him such an example. He exhorted his bro- 
ther and sister to endeavor to train up their 
children in the right way; as it is from the 
rising generation an advancement in society 
is to be expected. He remarked the many 
memorable instances in “ Piety Promoted,” of 
children from nine years old to fifteen and 
twenty, appearing in public testimony in 
meetings; and he said, he thought the care 
of children a great trust ; but that the reward 
would be answerable, if rightly discharged. 


y | He recommended beginning with them assoon 


as their minds opened; and not plunging them 
into business at too early an age; and he re- 
marked the great preference due to religion 
before earthly substance. 

One morning, inquiring if it were not the 
meeting day to-morrow, and being answered 
in the affirmative, he said, “I almost long to 
go. How pleasant is the thought of being 
retired there from the world, when the gen- 
erality of the people are in the height of its 
engagements!” How foolish and unwise are 
men who are bartering their souls for gold, 
paltry gold! The too eager pursuit of it is a 
great hurt to some of our Society. If I were 
to recover, and found business stood in my 
way to peace of mind, [ think I would give 
it up entirely; or do but little, and live ac- 
cordingly. What signifies grandeur or curi- 
ous food? The taste goes no farther than 
the mouth, then it is over. If some men 
heard me talk thus, they would think me 
foolish ; but in this I am wise, and know what 
I say.” 

He advised young men not to spend their 
time unnecessarily at inns, but rather to go to 
Friends’ houses, where he thought they would 
be welcome. He had, he said, thought other- 
wise; but that in the liberty he then felt, he 
could go to any Friend’s house. 

“T believe,” said he, ‘‘the hope which I 
have, will continue with me to the end; yet 
the enemy is very busy, and would persuade 
me I have nothing to do with the kingdom of 
rest ; but that is his temptation, and I must 
pray for patience ; for 1 think the prospects 
I have had from time to time cannot be de- 
lusion.” 

A Friend asked him bow he did, he replied, 
“T am very weak, but I hope I shall be will. 
ing to bear everything the Almighty may be 
pleased to lay upon me, so that I can but just 
get within the gates of peace.” At another 
time, he said, ‘‘{ wish I had served my dear 
Saviour in my health. Oh he is a kind mas- 
ter. How much time have I lost! how dis- 
tressing must be the situation of those who 
are sleeping the sleep of death, until the last 
trumpet be sounded in their ears !” 

Several Friends being in his chamber, one 
evening, he spoke of that wonderful gift dis- 
pensed to all, even that Holy Spirit which 
manifests our duty ; and he recommended an 
immediate compliance with its discoveries ; 
“For since,’ said he, “these illuminations 
are not at our command, it is very unsafe to 
trifle with them, by giving way to the sug- 
gestions of the enemy; but rather resign 
whatever may be called for;” adding, “Can 
we not return a part to Him who gave the 
whole? What if it deprive us of a few lux- 
uries? We can have but food and raiment; 
which only differ a little in kind between rich 
and poor.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
“ Woman's Rights.” 

An autobiography of Ann Gilbert has re- 
cently been published, giving some interesting 
particulars of the life and character of this 
sensible and intelligent woman, who, with 
her sister Jane Taylor, has been widely known 
in this country, particularly among the youth, 
as the authors of ‘“‘ Original Poems.” Accus- 
tomed to judge for herself in regard to the 
movements agitating the community in which 
she moved, she by no means approved of that 
which had for its object the admission of wo- 
men to the elective franchise, and in reply to 
an application ‘on the subject, she wrote the 
following characteristic letter. 


“To Ann Knight, in reply to several papers 
advocating the rights of women, particu- 
larly to the elective franchise. 

Dear Friend :—I have looked over the pa- 
pers forwarded to me this morning, and can- 
not say that I accord with the views there 
advocated. On many grounds I think them 
untenable. 

I believe that if half every family—observe, 
not half of the community (and there, perhaps, 
lies the practical mistake) for that might be a 
class only; but that if half of every family is 
honestly represented, the rights of the whole 
will be, in fact, as well secured as by any other 
arrangement. There will be, I think, as much 
justice, with perhaps less dissension—dissen- 
sion which might affect domestic happiness— 
together with a much less cumbrous machine 
to manage. 

Nature seems to have settled the question 
a priori. We have not lungs; we have not 
courage ; we have not time for it (to say no- 
thing of interruptions, which might happen 
inconveniently during the sittings of Parlia- 
ment!) And modern science says, further, 
that the division of labor is the great secret of 
order and progress. So long as houses have 
insides as well as outsides, I think the female 
will have enough to do, even, I might almost 
say, irrespective of the numerous demands 
now making upon her by benevolent and re- 
ligious societies. To these she does feel it 
her duty to attend; but they make a large 
addition to ‘woman’s work,’ as understood 
by our grandmothers ; still, with a warm 
heart and managing head, much of this sort 
may be accomplished, but it seems to me to 
form the boundary line of her out-of-doors 
business. 

In doors she may do much, even politically 
—that is, 1 should say, it is her duty to in- 
stil principles into her Te 
affecting all the great questions—Freedom ; 
Slavery; Justice; Humanity; War; Mono- 
poly ; Private Judgment ; Voluntaryism, with 
as many more as may be thought of—and sup- 
posing she do all this well, wisely, effectively ; 
and see to it at the same time, that dinners 
come secundum artem, that shirts have buttons 
(and buttons shirts,)—that everything, in 
short, within the homestead is done decently 
and in order—she will have, to my thinking 
at least, enough to do! 

You adduce Scripture, and suitably applied, 
we all bow to its authority, but not misap- 
plied. ‘The righteous is bold as a lion,’— 
certainly—and as a general truth, has no need 
‘to fear what man can do unto him,’ but if 
applied to women, it would be plainly con- 
fronted by other passages especially intended 
for our own guidance, in which ‘shamefaced- 
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ness,’ ‘subjection,’ ‘meek and quiet spirit, | And so it is on every hand; not the petted 
the ‘inquiring of husbands at home,’ and|children of fortune, but the sons and daugh- 
many such like are enumerated, as their vir-|ters of trial and hardship, grow strong and 
tues ; and in describing their sphere, a very dif-|useful and happy. 

ferent course is assigned to them.—‘To guide| Turning from the analogy of nature to the 
the house;’ ‘to bring up children ;’ ‘to enter-|book of Revelation, we find it written, “In 
tain strangers; to descend to the humblest|the world tribulation; in me, peace.” Yes, 
kindnesses, —are marked out for them byjand the “tribulation worketh patience, and 
apostolic authority. It appears to me, there-}patience experience, and experience, hope.” 
fore, that whenever Scripture legislates for|And oh, how blessed is that hope! 

us specially, it speaks in direct opposition to| Then we can look up, even through blind- 
the views you advocate. I do not think they|ing tears, and thank God for taking away a 
would comport with the design of our crea-|joy, dear though it was, to give in its stead a 
tion, or with actual, undeniable, unavoidable|higher blessing. The foretaste of the bliss 
duties ; I think they would subvert the wise|to come, and the sweet peace within, which 
result of experience in the division of labor,|neither time nor change can mar, are better 
so necessary to the working of all great ma-|than earth’s brightest blossoms, 

chineries; and I think after all, that weshould| The lives of those who gain and keep the 
not be a whit the better for women’s inter-|spiritual heights, are fragrant indeed. They 
ference ! are qualified to lead others along the upward 

Of course, I believe that there are both|way which they themselves have trod. They 

wise women and foolish men, but these terms|can sympathize and encourage in conflicts 
do not divide the sexes. Generally speak-|and temptations, for they know the trials and 
ing, if wise, we are not the wisest—on a|victories. 
large scale especially,—though perhaps on a} We can lead upward only as far as we our- 
smallone. But the hand cannot say to the foot, |selves have ascended. Then, Christian, let us 
‘I have no need of thee,’ each is best about its|not be discouraged “because of the way”’— 
own business; and unless we could regard /|for strength is gained by trial and hardship, 
women as likely to make, not only able states-|and thus the Master may be fitting us for his 
men, but the ablest of the two, all we could|service. The poor soil of our lives may yet 
plead for would be an admission into their|bring forth blossoms in the desert—blossoms 
councils; and there large committees are al-|which may be fragrant and fair when we have 
ways, I believe, less effective than small ones. | passed— 
The fewer that can manage a business the bet- 
ter; and as Governments do not take upon 
them to make laws for us as women, but only 
as ‘all one concern’ with the men, we may, 
I think, without anxiety, consent to ‘share 
and share alike,’ with the law-makers. 

These are at least my opinions, and even 
if incorrect, I have not leisure to remodel, 
or further defend them. You have stated 
yours at length, I mine briefly, and if either 
is unconvinced, we should not perhaps effect 
much by saying more. I do (woman though 
I am) feel a lively interest in great rights and 
wrongs, and rejoice in the belief that ulti- 
mately wrong will have the worst of it. We 
are going forward, but I should not expect 
much advantage from taking the other half 
of every fireside into the quarrel. My left 
hand bas much to complain of—never either a 
wields a needle or holds a pen. But I don’t TUE IBDIAN PRACE POLICY. 
find myself injured by this partial arrange-| We have entered upon another Indian war, 
ment; one has the work, the other the needle,| which I fear will be one of the most memor- 
and so I manage between them. able in our history. Thousands cry for ex- 

Will you excuse me for having spoken thus|termination. I yield to no man in my sym- 
freely? I think yours is a false movement,|pathy for the brave men of the border—for 
and thus far I put in my protest against it.|the brave soldiers; yet for every life lost in 
i Believe me, yours frankly, such a war the nation is guilty, which for 

Ann Gitpert.” [one hundred years has persisted in a policy 
which always ends in massacre and war. 
Every friend of the Indian owes you a deep 
debt of gratitude for trying to give us a better 
policy. The so called peace policy was com- 
menced when the Indian tribes were openly 
hostile or sullen and turbulent, and was a 
marvellous success. Its only weakness was 
that the system was not reformed. The na- 
tion left 300,000 men living without a vestige 
of government, without personal rights of 
property, without the slightest protection to 
person, property or life. We persisted in tell- 
ing these heathen tribes that they were inde- 


Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 
To love, rest, and home. 


Nat. Bap. 
For “The Friend.”’ 
The Sioux War. 

It is cordial to observe that here and there 
throughout the community voices are raised 
by intelligent and thoughtful men, against 
this (to say at least) unnecessary war, which 
is now being waged against these Indians. 
The following remonstrance by H. B. Whip- 
ple, Episcopal Bishop of Minnesota, contained 
in a letter to the President of the United 
States, is entitled to special consideration on 
account of the standing of the writer, and 
his acquaintance with the subject of Indian 
wrongs. The following is an abstract of the 
letter as published in a recent paper. 


—_——_ e—__— 




























me 
Most Fragrant on Poor Soil. 

“ Mignonette, sweet, large, flowering, * * 
most fragrant on poorish soil.” 

The sced paper was laid down; the thoughts 
suggested still kept us company. 

The lives of those most fragrant in good 
deeds have not all been spent amid the flowers 
of luxury, and beneath summer skies of pros- 
perity. 

We remember the benignant, serene expres- 
sion of an aged lady whose countenance we 
loved to look upon, for it was illuminated with 
a content earth does not give. pendent nations. We sent out the bravest 

On better acquaintance it was found that|and best of our officers, men whose slightest 
she had trod a thorny path, but the rugged|word was as good as their bond. We sent 
way led to the Hills of Peace. jthem because the Indians would not donbt a 










































































































































































soldier’s honor ; they made a treaty, and they 
pledged the nation’s faith that no white man 
should enter that territory. The Executive 
and Senate ratified it, and it was in all its 
provisions the supreme law of the land. A 
violation of its plain provisions was an act of 
deliberate perjury. In the words of General 
Sherman, ‘Civilization made its own compact 
with the weaker party ; it was violated, but 
not by the savage.’ It was done by a civilized 
nation. The treaty was approved by the whole 
nation. The whole world knew that we vio- 
lated that treaty, and the reason of the failure 
of the negotiations of last year was that our 
own commissioners did not have authority 
to offer the Indians more than one-third of the 
sum they were receiving under the old treaty. 
The peace policy has never been understood 
by the people. They suppose it has some 
vague plan to give immunity to savages who 
commit crimes, when the first thing which the 
friends of the Indians ask is law to punish 
crime. The peace policy was a success until 
our faith was broken. It was difficult to find 
men fitted for this work who would go toa 
distant agency upon a salary of $1500 a year, 
but many of the best men in the land have 
done this work, and been rewarded by lead- 
ing many of the Indians to Christian civiliza- 
tion. I have feared to have the Indian Bureau 
changed to the War Department, because it 
would be a condemnation of the peace policy. 
My conviction is that the Indian Bureau 
ought to be an independent department of 
civilization, with one of the best men in the 
nation at its head. If this was done, and we 
then gave to the Indians the protection of law, 
personal rights of property, a place where 
they can live by the cultivation of the soil, if 
required to labor; if provided with necessary 
aid in the work of civilization ; if Christian 
schools were protected and plighted faith kept 
sacred, we should solve the Indian problem 
and bring upon ourselves the blessings of 
God. I sometimes almost despair, and then 
I think it is so plain, the people will see. 
Here are two pictures—on one side of the line 
a nation which has spent $500,000,000 in In- 
dian wars; a people who have not 100 miles 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific which 
has not been the scene of an Indian massacre ; 
a government which has not passed twenty 
years without an Indian war; not one Indian 
tribe to whom it has given Christian civiliza- 
tion, and which celebrates the Centennial 
year by another bloody Indian war. On the 
other side of the line there is the same greedy, 
dominant Anglo-Saxon race and the same 
heathen. They have not spent one dollar in 
Indian wars, they have had no Indian mas- 
sacres. Why? In Canada the Indian trea- 
ties call these men ‘Indian subjects of her 
majesty.’ When civilization approaches them, 
they are placed on ample reservations, they 
receive aid in civilization, they have personal 
rights of property, they are amenable to law, 
and protected by law ; they have schools, and 
Christian people delight to give them their 
best men to teach them the religion of Christ. 
We expend more than $100 to their $1 in car- 
ing for Indian wards. Will you pardon me 
if I suggest a plan which may obviate some 
of the evils, until Congress provides a remedy ? 
I. Concentrate the Indian tribes. Place all 
of the Indians in Minnesota on the White 
Earth reservation ; the Indians of New Mexico, 
Colorado and Sioux, in the Indian Territory ; 
the Indians of the Pacific coast upon two re- 
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England does not think the moment opportune, and no 
other Power will take the initiative. 


Benjamin Disraeli is about to be raised to the House | 


of Lords, with the title of Earl of Beaconsfield. He 
closed the debate the evening of the 11th inst., defend- 
ing the government in the course pursued by it in re- 
gard to the insurrections in European Turkey, and this 
it was believed would be his last speech in the British 
House of Commons. The leadership of the Conserva- 
tives in the House of Commons will probably devolve 
upon Sir Stafford Northcote, the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The Dory Centennial, the minute vessel which sailed 
from the United States for England, was in sight of 
Ireland on the 9th inst., on the 13th Capt. Johnson 
landed in Wales for provisions, and then proceeded 
towards Liverpool. 

Queen Victoria held a council at Osborne House, 
Isle of Wight, the 12th inst. She there delivered the 
seal of the office of the Lord Privy Seal to Disraeli. 

In spite of statements to the contrary a Ministerial 
crisis exists in Spain. The return of ex-Queen Isabella 
bodes no good. The removal of members of the Cabinet 
who took part in the revolution against her is contem- 
plated. 

A Berlin dispatch announces the conclusion of an 
offensive and defensive alliance between Germany and 
Russia. 

Madrid advices report that throughout Spain the 
temperature is excessively high, nothing like it having 
occurred since 1800. Many farm laborers have died 
from sunstroke, and in Andalusia the grape vines have 
been serionsly injured. 

President MacMahon, of France, has liberated 161 
more of the Communist prisoners. 

Dufaure has been chosen as a life Senator of France, 
in place of Casimer Perier, deceased. 

Both Chambers of the Assembly were prorogued sine 
die on the 12th inst. by adecree of President MacMahon. 

The municipal bill finally passed both branches with 
much unanimity. 

The following announcement has been made public 
in Paris: “ Subscriptions will be opened on the 22d of 
August for an undertaking with a capital of $6,600,000 
to establish and work a new telegraph cable between 
Paris and New York. The government has granted to 
Pouyer Quertier the right to establish this communi- 
cation.” 

The war outrages in Bulgaria having been severely 
commented on in the British Parliament and in the 
London Times, an official statement was made in the 
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hundred and twelve years ago, recently arrived at 
Leith, Scotland, with a cargo of ice from Norway. 

During the year ending 6th mo. 30th last, the total 
revenue of the U. 8. Treasury from the imposts on dis- 
tilled spirits amounted to $56,426,261, which is $4,- 
359,615 more than in the previous year; from fermented 
liquors $9,571,280, an increase of $431,146 over last 
year ; from tobacco of all kinds with special taxes $39,- 
, 795,275, or $2,491,835 more than last year. 
| The bill to establish the new Territory of Pembina, 
and to provide a territorial government therefor, has 
|passed the U.S. Senate. Pembina will include all the 
country between the forty-sixth and forty-ninth parallel 
,of latitude, and the State of Minnesota and the Terri- 
jtory of Montana. The new territory has at present 
only about 12,000 white inhabitants. It is traversed 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

A bill to restore the franking privilege formerly en- 
joyed by members of Congress, has passed the U.S. 
Senate by a large majority. The differences between 
the Senate and House of Representatives in regard to 
the appropriation bills have, after many conferences, 
| been at last accommodated. The House yielded to the 
Senate on most points or no appropriations could have 
been made. 

On the 11th inst. the President sent a message to 
Congress asking the power to call out five regiments of 
volunteers of 1000 men each, to serve for six months, 
during the present hostilities with the Sioux. He 
| would prefer an increase of the regular cavalry service 
|by the addition of 2,500 men, but if this is not thought 
desirable, then he wishes to be able to secure volunteers 
in order to end the contest, if the force now in the field 
should prove inadequate. 

Chicago contains in all 121,495 buildings, only 13,012 
of which are constructed of stone, iron and brick, all 
the remaining structures 108,443, being houses of wood. 

The twelve regular appropriation bills of this session 
appropriate $147,719,674.85. At the last sesson they 
amounted to $177,303,280.71, making a difference of 
$29,584,205.86 in the way of retrenchment effected by 
the present Congress. 

The railroad earnings for seven months, as far as re- 
ported, show a gratifying increase, the net earnings 
being about seven per cent. ahead of last year. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
404, including 179 infants under two years. There 
were 59 deaths of cholera infantum, 32 marasmus, and 
23 typhoid fever. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. New York.—American gold, 1113. 





House of Commons by one of the Under Secretaries of | U. S. sixes, 1881, 120}; do., 1866, 1174; five per cents, 


the Foreign office to the effect that the Porte had been 
remonstrated with on the subject on behalf of the 
British government; that the atrocities had ceased, and 
that punishment was being inflicted on the perpetra- 
tors. 

Two powerful Turkish armies are now marching 
through the heart of Servia almost unopposed, and it is 
said that Servia, despairing of a successful issue of the 
war, has requested the great Powers to mediate in favor 
of peace. The Standard’s Berlin special says the Porte 
has positively declared its willingness to negotiate for 
peace whenever the powers are disposed to intervene, 
but it is not willing to agree to an armistice before the 
entry of the Turks into Belgrade. 

It is said that the health of the Turkish Sultan has 
improved of late, and that his recovery is probable. 
The Porte has granted complete amnesty to the Bul- 
garians implicated in the late rising, with the exception 
of the leaders and those who were active movers of the 
revolt. 

A Belgrade dispatch of the 12th denies that the Ser- 
vian cause has yet become desperate. Thirty thousand 
Bulgarians, principally old men and women, have, it is 
stated, taken refuge in Servia to escape the cruelty and 
outrages of the Turks. 

Cuban advices report increased activity of the insur- 
gents, who have recently destroyed much property and 
killed a number of persons. 

The French Mission Chapel at Ning-kooe-foo, pro- 
vince of Ngan Hoei, China, was attacked by the popu- 
lace during the celebration of mass recently, and the 
priest and many of the congregation were killed. 

Unitep States.— During the month ending 7th mo. 
31st last, there arrived at the port of New York 9973 
immigrants, of whom 5736 were males and 4057 females. 
Of the total number there were from England, 1401; 
Scotland, 357; Wales, 85; Ireland, 1105; Germany, 
2241; Austria, 522; Sweden, 625; Norway, 494; Den- 
mark, 234; France, 321; Russia (chiefly Mennonites), 
1080 ; Italy, 169; Poland, 125; Switzerland, 95; Spain, 
82. 

A vessel that was built in Philadelphia in 1764, one 


1173. Superfine flour, #3.60 a $4.10; State extra, $4.40 
a $4.60; finer brands, $5 a $8.75. White Tennessee 
wheat, $1.30; amber Indiana, $1.25; No. 2 Chicago 
spring, 95 cts.; No. 3 do., 88 cts. Mixed State oats, 
39 a 42} cta. Rye, 76 cts. Yellow corn, 60 cts.; mixed, 
57 ets.; white, 61 a 63 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 12} 
a 12} cts. Superfine flour, $3.75; extras, $4.00; Min- 
nesota extra, $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Penn- 
sylvania amber wheat, $1.17 a $1.20; new red, $1.10 a 
$1.17; white, $1.25 a $1.28. Rye, 60 cts. Yellow 
corn, 59 a 60 cts. New York cheese, 9 a 103 cts.; 
western, 7 a 8} cts. Sales of 3700 beef cattle at rates 
mostly of 4 to 6} cts. per lb. gross. Sheep, 4 a 5} cts. 
per lb. gross. Receipts 13,000 head. Hogs, $9 a $9.75 
per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Western red wheat, $1.12 
a $1.20; amber, $1.20 a $1.23. Yellow corn, 54 a 57 
cts. Oats, 33 a 35 cts. St. Louis.—Flour, medium 
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Bilderston, Md., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from David 
Heston, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 50; from William H. Black- 
burn, O., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Abel H. Blackburn and 
Merab Hall, $2.10 each, vol. 50; from George Haines, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Elizabeth T. Engle, $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Marshall Fell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; for 
Charles W. Roberts and James C. R»berts, Pa., $2 each, 
vol. 50; from Philip Carter, Md., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Lettice Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Ephraim 
Smith, City, $2, vol. 50, and for Morris Cope, Morris 
S. Cope, and Elizabeth Hughes, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 
50; from Charles Williams, City, $2, vol. 50; from 
James Bromley, City, $2, vol. 50; from John W. Biddle, 
City, $2, vol. 50, and for William Biddle, Samuel 
Biddle, and George Jones, $2 each, vol. 50, for Ann 
Garrett, and George S. Garrett, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 50, 
aud for Samuel Mason and Sarah Mason, $2 each, and 
Jonas Edge, Kansas, $2.10, vol. 50; for Amos Evens 
and Ann Kaighn, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from 
Carlton P. Stokes, N.J., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Samuel 
W. Stokes, $2.10, and Ann Jess, City, $2, vol. 50 ; from 
Isaac Child, Io., $2.10, vol. 50; from Mary Thistle- 
thwaite, N. Y., $2. 10, vol. 50; from Edward Thorn, N. 
J., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Barton F. Thorn, $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Anna Pickering, City, $2, vol. 50; from Joseph 
Scattergood, Jr., Agent, Pa., for S. Emlen Sharpless, 
Jane B. Davis, Ann Scott, David J. Seott, Elizabeth 8, 
Thomas, Eusebius H. Townsend, and Alfred Embree, 
$2.10 each, vol. 50; for Samuel Haines, Caleb P. Haines, 
Juliana N. Powell, and John Bull, N. J., $2.10 each, 
vol, 50; from Dorcas B. Robinson, R. I., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Esther H. Griffen, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 50, and for 
William D. Griffen, $2.10, vol. 50; from Levi I. 
Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from William R. Taber, 
N. C., $2.10, vol. 50. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
jappear in the Receipts until the following week. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Teachers are wanted for these Schools, to be opened 


grades, $4 a $5. No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.15; No, 3|@bout the first of Tenth month. Apply to 


do., $1.03. Corn, 424 cts. Oats, 34 cts. 





NOTICE. 


We are requested by John Bell, Agent, late of Rich- 
mond, Ind., to state that his present address is San 
Francisco, Cal. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 

George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
Richard J. Allen, 833 North Seventh St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 





Diep, on the morning of the 28th of 6th mo. 1876, 
at his residence, near Smyrna, Ohio, Jonn M. Smita, 
in the 62d year of his age, a member of Flushing 
Monthly and Guernsey Particular Meeting. He bore 
a protracted illness of twenty months wkb much pa- 


The Committee on Instruction of the Westtown |tience and a Christian resignation to the Divine will. 
Boarding School meets on Seventh-day, the 26th inst., | His close was peaceful. 


at 10 a. M., at the Committee Room on Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


JosEPH WALTON, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 





, at the residence of her son-in-law, William 
Tatum, on the 6th instant, HANNAH G. LEEDs, in the © 
73d year of her age, a member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting, N. Jersey. From early life she was earnestly 
concerned to be found a faithful follower of the Re- 
deemer ; and near the end of life she testified that “ it 
was through mercy, all mercy, nothing but mercy, that 


Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortH-| her sins were forgiven, and an evidence granted of her 
acceptance.” 
- WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 


ineTon, M. D. 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 





— 


